CHAPTER VI

UNIONS ON THE MARCH

IF the unfolding New Deal served to set one faction of the
nation inflexibly against Roosevelt, it recruited correspond-
ing support for him among the ranks of labor. Under his
administration organized labor, which numbered a bare three
million in 1931, strengthened its position as never before and
discovered the leverage it could exert in politics. No develop-
ment of the times loomed larger than this in the thinking
and daily life of many Americans*

This new prestige had burst forth shortly after the clouds
seemed darkest for organized labor. In 1929, following a
postwar decade which saw management firmly in the saddle
and union membership shrinking, labor leaders had small
grounds for either complacency or hope. The once strong
United Mine Workers, for example, suffered from internal
strife and nonunion competition from the lower-cost bitu-
minous fields; an attempt to organize Southern textile mills
provoked the savage Gastonia riot but ended in failure; such
major industries as steel and automobiles bore no trace of
unionism. At this juncture came the onrush of mass unem-
ployment, spelling further reduction in the ranks of dues-
payers and in the power of collective bargaining.

Legally, however, labor won two important victories in
the Hoover administration. After years of mounting wrath
in labor circles against employer-sponsored company unions,
the Supreme Court in the Texas S New Orleans Railway
case in 1930 unanimously decided that an employer's attempt
to force a company union upon his workers constituted in-
terference with their rights. And in March, 1932, Hoover
signed the Norris-La Guardia act outlawing "jdlow-dotf*
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